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Bristol, R. I. June 6, 1225. 
Mr Fessenpen,—As the active season of hay- 
making is fast approaching, | would beg leave 
to recommend the Forse Rake to the notice of 
farmers generally, as an improvement in hus- 


handry. of great importance. 
the vear, it may be emphatically said that * Time 
is money.” Labour-saving machines of all kinds 
should therefore be highly prized by the indus- 
irious farmer. From experiment it will be found 


At this season of 
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itained by the upright pins until the rake is full, 


when the horse is stopped, the rake is pulled 
\back by the handles far enongh to clear the 
points of the teeth. Then, by bearing down the 
handles, the teeth are raised above the winrow, 
passing over which, they are set in, at the same 
| time the horse goes on until it is filled again.— 
; When one strip across the field is raked, the 
ihorse is turned round and another is raked in 


the same manner, leaving the hay in winrows, | 


| which are finally raked in like manner into heaps 
‘or cocks, as large as is desired. In fine grass 
in particular, it is always best that one man 
ishonid follow the Horse Rake with a Common 
jrake, to collect the scatterings that may be left. 
| have been thus particular in its description, 
| because if the instrament is not well made, it 
will not answer any good purpose. 
Yours, truly, 


LEMUEL W. BRIGGS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
Hartland, Con. June 7, 1825. 
Mr Fessenpen—I should not have intruded my 
illiterate performances on your columns, had | 
j}not read a publication in your paper, page 314, 








taal eee 


wae a mere ; : ~ See 
last hoeing, they get a large share of manure 
from the main plant. 2. [If they stand until the 
last hoeing, they grow so large that they wound 
|the main plant and cause it to emit its juices. — 
|3. The corn will set for ears, 10 or 12 days 
isooner. [have no fear of planting corn too thick, 
provided | manure in proportion to the plants, 
}and sucker the corn faithfully. | have uniformly 
| raised from 8U to 100 bushels to the acre. 
Yours, &c. WILLIAM SELBY. 
| bs 
REMARKS RY THE EDITOR. 
| We think the foregoing communication will be found 
to be valuable and acceptable to all who are or expect 
|to be engaged in agricultural pursuits. The writer 
| states that he has learned by experience and tested by 
| practice, and of course his directions may be relied on. 
| They are likewise consonant with common sense as 
| well as sound philosophy. Articles like the above en- 
|able us to carry into effect the principal ebject of our 
| paper, viz. to place before our readers the discoveries 
and improvements in Agriculture and Rural Economy, 
| which wre or may be the result of the labours and in- 
genuity of practical as well as scientific cultivators ;— 
and thus diffuse that knowledge among many, which 
might othcrwise be confined to a few individuals. 
| Since our paper has circulated in Hartland, Con. we 


} ‘ j S ») iS/c; , > : * | racolle havin’ nuiblis , z trir 
that one man with a horse and boy with this | signed oe B. in which your correspondent com- | do not recollect having puol she lany remarks on strip 


simple machine will perform the labour of six} plains that he was nearly ruined by a statement) ping the suckers from corn. 


But in our first volume, 


men. Not only is there an immense saving in jin your paper ofa large crop of corn in N. York. [almost three years ago] page 290, as well as_in sume 
labour and time, but, what is of as much couse-| He professed to follow the rules that were giv-| other parts of that volume, the subject is discussed ;— 
quence, the farmer by the use of this iustrament ,en; but there were no directions given to sucker| and the following observations occur, which we hope 


may get his hay up in good condition, while 


jit, and probably that was not done. which is of 


otherwise it would be essentially injured or} 4}j importance in that mode of planting. He 


ruined by exposure to wet weather. ‘ 
For some years the Horse Rake has been in 


{ states that in Joly, it had oo shoots for ears.— 
| By that time the suckers would be double the 


use by farmers on Rhode Island, and in this! buik of the main plant, and it is no wonder there 


town, and it is confidently believed that it only 


requires the experiment to be made, to shew its 


utility and bring it into general use. It is ne- 


cessary to premise that it is on smooth mead- 


ows, free from stones, that it can be used tothe 


greatest advantage.—-It is made in the following 


Manner, 


The head should be of beech, birch or ash— 


sawed stuff answers best—should be 9 feet long, 
3 by 4 inches, tapering from the centre to ei- 
ther extremitf¥. The teeth should be made of 


the best seasoned white oak, 27 in number, 1 by 


2} inches, 27 inches long,and 25 inches apart,ten- 
oned into the head horizontally with the lower 


shoulder of the tenon, on a line with the bottom 
of the head piece. The upper side of the teeth 
should be tapered toa point, the under end of 
which should be pared a little. 
of white oak, 2 feet long, are to be set perpen- 


dicularly into the head, together with two han- 


dles similar to those of a plough. ‘The horse 


is connected by a rope passing through a hole 


were no shoots for ears. If he had not suffered 
the suckers to grow more than 6 inches long, he 
might have been sure of an abundant crop.— 
Perhaps he would have had to pull them off 
three or four times. If nature is not exhausted 
by suckers, the plants will set for ears. 


Your correspondent goes on to say, * by this 
experiment I have learned that ar. old-fashioned 
article, called common sense, is of great value, 
and if there was more of this article made use 
of, there would be a less number of dupes to 
pretended modern improvements and discove- 
ries.’ His ‘* old fashioned common sense,” | 
shrewdly suspect, is but another name for tradi- 
tion. If he was stored with true common sense, 
| we think he would not have cast such iHiberal 


} 


| aspersions on so excellent a publication as the 





Six round pins’ New England Farmer. 


[ have read your paper almost two years with 
pleasure and instruction. I am a man seventy- 
eight years of age; and have long been a skep- 


tick as to the propriety of following tradition 
ateach end. The teeth should be ov an exact os y 7 


level, and to keep them from warping it will be 
necessary to have a piece of board morticed to 


exclusively in matters of farming. However, | 
have not yet seen anything in your journal which 


ecei xactly suits me, with regard to suckering corn. 
receive them whenever the machine is not in|; y : . ae 

> is pF DE 
wse. Such a rake will cost from 4 to 6 dollars, se ate eee eens owes 
a ; . ‘ t se, K ‘ . 
aud if housed and well taken care of, it will last g 


an age without repair. 





{ sucker from three to five times, and make ita 


When gsed, the t rule to take off the suckers as soon as they are 
; eeth pass along on the ground | - ; Eee idered j tet for 
under the hay, and they take it pp, re eee, 6 inches long. This is considered important fox 





the following reasons. 1. If they grow till the 


| to be excused for repeating, as the topic is of consid- 
| erable importance, and we have many subscribers who 
}do not own and cannot procure that volame, which is 
| now out of print. 


**It seems to be a point not yet fully settled, wheth- 
er it be best to cut off, or otherwise destroy the suckers 
of Indian corn. The Farmer’s Assistant tells us that 
** the growth of suckers is injurious to the crop, and 
ought to be either pulled up or bent down to the ground 
with earth sufficient to kill them ; and this is believed 
to be the better way, as by this mean the principal 
stalk is not injured by woundiug.”—-We believe in 
cultivating the premium crops in Massachusetts, the 
suckers were generally taken away. In the Hon. Mr. 
Hunewell’s account of his raising a crop of one hun- 
and eleven bushels of corn to an acre, (Mass. Agricul- 
tural Journal vol: vi, p. 242) it is stated that ** immedi- 
ately after half hilling, the suckers were all carefully 
| cut off.’ Col. Valentine’s statement of having raised 
| 116 bushels and 26 quarts of corn to an acre, (sce page 

178 of our paper.) mentions that * all the suckers were 
pulled out in July ; and in August all the suckers were 
again taken away, together with the false stalks, and 
| those that were smutty.” Mr Lemuel Davis, however 

by an experiment, which is related in our first No. page 
| 8, arrived at a different result. The gentleman last 
mentioned states that when he cut off the suckers from 
the stalks, he found ** such a proportion of the juice 
wept out where the sucker was taken off, that the 
growth was not so large, and the ears set higher upon 
the stalk ; on the part where the suckers were not tak- 
en off, the corn was thicker set and more prominent— 
the ears set ten or twelve inches nearer to the ground, 
and were a good proportion larger.” On the whole, we 
think that further expeiiments to ascertain the effects 
produced by removing the suckers are much to be de- 
sired ; and we hope that farmers in general will pay 
|so much attention to this subject as to take off or bury 
j the suckers in at least one row of their field, and com- 

pare its product with ii» next in which the suckers 

are suffered toremain. ‘The time and manner of per- 

forming this operation should also be carefully noted, 
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and the whole made public for the benefit of the com- 
munity. 

Mr Selby by stating the time and manner of taking 
suckers from corn has added an item of informa- 
tion on the subject which we hope will be acceptable, 
and believe will prove serviceable to many who are en- 
gaged in the cultivation of this important article. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


County of Norfolk, May, 28, 1825. 

Sin—Mr Capron of Attleborough, in an arti- 
cle which heads your last paper, appears to 
have attempted some experiments this season 
in relation to grafling, with a view to ascertain 
whether cions taken from a fruit-bearing branch 
will produce fruit on the stock to which it is 
transferred, sooner than those taken from the 
stock of the tree, or what are called by most 
people, suckers, but which are properly, per- 
haps, denominated “ false branches.” 

This subject is by no means a new, nor an 
unimportant one, and! have, myself, more than 
once suggested the propriety of attention to this 
useful branch of horticulture, as 1 have found 
from my observation of the habits of gardeners 
and farmers generally, that the most vigorous 
cions have been considered the most proper for 
insertion; whereas, in most cases, the contrary 
is the fact. 1 say~in most cases, because most 
people look to the thriftiness, and not to the 
fruitfulness of the tree or branch from which 
they take their cion. 

Mr Capron’s notion that cions, cut from any 
part of the tree will be brought back to what 
he calls “ the first or primitive state” I do not 
precisely understand ; but | presume he means 
that they will all require an equal time before 
they come to a bearing or a fruitful state. 

A moment’s enquiry will, perhaps, set us 
right on this subject ; and when Mr Capron has 
made his experiment, he will! be able to decide 
how far he is correct in his theory. 

All trees that are in a bearing state produce 
both fruit and wood buds or branches, and those 
who are accustomed to attend to the subject, 
easily distinguish one from the other. Wood 
buds are generally known by their flatness and 
pointed form ; whereas fruit buds are generally 
round and full or plump. Ispeak of fruit buds, 
not frait spurs, for we never graft with spurs. 

Fruit branches are generally those that grow 
at the extremities, or near the extremities of 
lateral limbs. I say, generally, because in some 
sorts of fruits they are found on the vertical, as 
well as on the horizontal branches, and at the 
extremities of the shoots of the preceding 
year even, 

These fruit buds contain the germ of the blos- 
som and fruit which nature has already prepar- 
ed to be put forth, and if they remain on the 
mother stock, and it be a healthy one, they will 
probably prodace their fruit, and if the season 
be favourable, bring it to maturity. By trans- 
ferring this fruit bearing branch, or a portion 
of it to another stock, does it alter its charac- 
ter, or destroy the germ of fruit which existed 
in it before it was removed? This MrCapron 
appears to expect it will do, and that it will no 
longer be a fruit, but a wood branch, or bad, as 
soon as it is transferred to the foster parent. 
Yet it is no uncommon thing for apples and 
pears as well as the stone fruits to show their 





It is simply this :—Grafling wax properly pre. 
pared, when in its melted state, is spread evenly 
on sheets of moderately thin brown paper,which 
when cold, is cut into slips about three quarters 
of an inch wide. 

When one of these slips is to be used, warp, 
it with the breath, and hind it round the stock 
and scion, pressing it gently with the hand, whe, 
it will be found to adhere so closely as to ex. 
clude both airand moisture. No further trouble 
is necessary, though it may be as weil to look 
over the grafts occasionally, pressing the paper 
close with the haod, where it may have betore 
missed; but after a few days’ exposure to the 


blossoms the first year they are grafted, or the| 
spring after they are budded. 

Most cultivators of peaches must have observ- 
ed that when they insert a double or triple bud, 
one blossom will show itself, if not two, where 
the bud bursts in the spring; and though it 
usually falls off, and the wood bud pushes for- 
ward, yet the only reason why it does not set 
its fruit is, (if it be a female blossom) because 
the shoot has not obtained sufficient vigour to 
nourish it, and the fruit falls for want of support. 
The fruit, however, often forms, but in this, 
case, the shoot grows languidly until the fruit, 
falls, when it puts forth with vigor, and if prop-| t tew 
erly managed, will, the next season, show good) warmth of the sun, it will, generally, be found 
fruit. 1 have now several peaches growing on adhering so closely as to want no further atten. 
trees into which their buds were inserted last | tion. I have usually secured the whole by a sma 
fall, and although they may not and probably | band of bass, but in several instances have foun: 
will not come to maturity for want of vigour in the strength of the paper sufficient to sustain the 
the wood bud to support them, yet it tends to) scion in its place. With the advantage of avoid 
show that Mr Capron’s ideas on the subject are | ing any unequal pressure of the bark, the nei. 
erroneous: I have indeed, fruit on a number of) ness and convenience of this method will, | doubt 
trees, from buds that were inserted the fall be-| not, recommend it to the practice of amatew: 
fore last. Depend upon it that cions taken) and I have equal confidence that its utility wij 
from fruit bearing branches, will bear fruit much secure it a favourable reception with practical 
soover than those taken from luxuriant wood! gardeners. ' 
branches. The cion in the foster parent par-) ps The grafting was le Hocemmended |, 
— of mt oan Ganwen ern gobi, Miller, and also in the several Cyclopedias, yy. 

ve parent stock. wasa fruit bre | ; : : 
it will be a fruit branch here; and if it was a) der the head of Grafting, as composed of the 
glutton there, it will be too luxuriant here. 

I have gone into this detail with a view to 
correct a mistaken notion, which prevails gen- 
erally, that the best cions and the best buds are 
those which are t.ken from the most vigorous 
shoots. 

Cions should be taken from healthy fruit bear- 
ing trees, and as far as possible from the lateral 
fruit- bearing branches. ‘ 

Those Gp wish to sale good fruit, must take | to be easily spread on the paper with a brush; 
the cions themselves from the trees that they | heated in this manner the wax appears to re- 
know have borne the truit they bere to Bel 5 tain its pliability better than when exposed 
for there is scarcely any thing in which there | more immediately to the action of fire. 
ea yep a ne aod o neesipant 1 have the pleasure to hear from a_ practical 
ess labour incurred, as there is in grafting and | gardener who tried the ‘above method last sea- 
re-gratting truit trees. 


Wh respect 2 ttin ee SNe | son, that he found it to answer completely, ex- 
et ‘4 Dr The nea AOB% pa ase te bat (ert in an instance where he had been over 
stocks, Ur *hacher 1s essentially correct; Ou! sparing in material. A pint of the wax shonld 


the Portugal Quince stock is,for all the soft but-|). spread evenly on the paper, and not too 
tery pears, preferable to the free stock; and thinly PF ESP Te : 
were it not subject to the borer in this couotry, | ‘ 
I should recommend it. This is, however, a’ 
serious objection to the Quince stock here ; but 
in France they are principally used for the soft 
flesh pears, and every one, who has visited that 
country in the autumn, can testify as to the su- 
periority of their pears, over those of any other 
country whatever.—I must beg pardon of you, 
sir, as well as the publick, for troubling them 
with this long article, and remain 
Your humble servi. 


(<$The author of the foregoing has laid us under 
great obligations, and a continuance of similar favours 
is respectfully solicited by THE EDITOR. 

— 
From Transactions of the London Horticullural Society. 








following materials; with trifling variations 3 
to proportion, I have used 

1 lb. of pitch, 

1 Ib. of resin, 

$ Ib. of bees-wax, 

3 lb. of hogs’-lard, 

4 Ib. of turpentine, 
melted and well mixed together. By placing the 
composition in an earthen pan over boiling wi. 
ter, it may be kept in such a state of fluidity as 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

The followiug article, from the Eastern Star, is from 
the able pen of the Rev. Dr. Harris, of Dorchester.— 
Scientific descriptions of the more rare and curious pr0- 
ductions of nature are not only interesting and amusing, 
but useful. They afford that knowledge which enlarg«s 
and gives more beneficial effect to the dominion “ ov'' 
the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air,” which 
was originally delegated to Man by his Creator. 


“© A very curious and beautiful animal was dis- 
covered, in the month of March, 1825, at M:- 
chias, in the State of Maine. {t is a non-descrip! 
species, allied to the SOREX Carisratvs of Lin- 
neus, Rapiated More of Pennant, and of the ge- 
nus CONDYLURA of Illiger. It seems to bold 
an intermediate rank between the Tarr (Moles) 
and Sorices (Shrew-mice) ; having, in its form 
and habits, an affinity to the former, while !'s 
teeth closely resemble those of the latter. lis 
shape is like that of the mole, but the body '° 


METHOD OF SECURING THE SCION WHEN FITTED 
TO THE STOCK IN GRAFTING. 
By Davin Powe t, Esq. of Loughton, Essex. 
Having for the last three seasons found great 
convenience in a method of securing the scion 








in grafting, | beg leave to submit to the Society 
the following account of it. 
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nose, to the insertion of the tail, and is three 
inches and three quarters in girth. The head 
3 terminatedin a snout, which is naked, having 
its edges fringed with twenty two cartilaginous 
acuminated processes, which surround it, in a 
stellated manner, like the radii or poinis of a 
horseman’s spar. ‘The average length of these 
is ive twentieths of an inch; the two superior 
ones are considerably the longest, and are sit- 
uated a little in advance of the others. These 
all seem to be feelers, and may serve to collect 
or hold the food, or, perhaps, convey it to the 
mouth by means of the elongation of the snout 
which is a kind of proboscis. The neck is so 
short, that the head appears to be attached to 
the shoulders. The eyes, though extremely 
emall, and almost concealed in the hair, possess 
all the organization requisite for distinct vis- 
ion; but are not adapted to discover objects at 
a distance. ‘The animal has no external ears, 
hut two small orifices serve as the avenues of 
hearing. The legs are short, and are five-toed ; 
the interior are scaly, with broad palms resem- 





bling hands, and armed with long and strait nails 
like fingers; and, as the habits of the animal) 
are those of barrowing in the ground, these are | 
admirably adapted for that purpose. The hind| 
feet are placed far back, are a third longer than 
the fore feet, «nd are furnished with short 
slightly curved nails. By their length and po- 
sition they seem calculated to reach forward and 
receive the earth which is removed by the fore 
claws, and push it back, so as to clear the hole 
which the animal makes for its entrenchments, 
or by digging in search of the worms and insects 
on which it feeds. It is, indeed, an expert min- 
er, and forms under ground passages for its re- 
treat, and throws up little hillocks for a domicil. 
The tail, three inches in length, and ove and a 
half in circamference at the largest part, is sca- 
ly and thinly covered with coarse hairs.” It is 
small at its insertion, but becomes quite large 
abruptly, and tapers gradually towards the ex- 
tremity. The skin is closed with long and very 
fine hair of a glossy green. This colour, which 
distinguishes it from all other quadrupeds, is a 
jeculiarity of great beauty, and a most wonder- 
ful provision of nature for the security of the 
animal frotn the observation of birds of prey, or 
other enemies, against whose approach ils sight 
and hearing are not sufficient to give warning, 
and its limbs agile enough to effect escape.— 
When it emerges from its subterranean recesses, 
and would be exposed to open danger, it eludes 
notice and enjoys safety by being undistinguish- 
ed from the verdant herbage through which it 
creeps. Itis aresident near the borders of 
brooks and rivers; and lives chiefly under 
ground, or in meadow bogs; but also frequents 
the water, and is said to be a good swimmer. 

“ This acconnt is drawn up for the gratifica- 
tion of the Gentlemen by whose kindness the 
writer was favoured with an opportonity of ex- 
amining the animal sent him preserved in spirits. 
A more exact and scientific description, by an- 
other hand, is prepared for publication in some 
of our Literary Journals, in which the non-de- 
script is to bear the name of ASTROMYCTER 
PRASINATUS.”” 

Dorchester, (Mass.) May 10th 1825. 

PE 


: A Bank has been established at Charlotte County, 
New Brunswick, and C. Campbell, F'sq. chosen Presi- 











dent. A Savings Bank is also established there. ; 


The Cultivation of the White Mulberry and the 
raising of Silk Worms, recommended as very 
profitable in the United States. 

About five years ago, William Gillespie, Esq. 
of the town of Montgomery, Orange County, 
(N. Y.) sowed seed for a nursery of the white | 
mulberry, (morus alba) for the purpose of the 
culture of the silk worm. The ground occupi- 
ed by the nursery is about four square rods. 
This small lot yielded, last summer, 175 skeins 
of sewing silk, rivalling in sofines, strength, and 
beauty, the best imported specimens of the same 
articles. "These skeins, with a sufficient quan- 
tity of tow for a pair of stockings, would com- 
mand in market $10. ‘Fhe whole labour ex- 
pended in the culture, Mr Gillespie estimates at 
}2—making the product of four square rods $8. 
One acre cultivated in the same way would 
yield $320, besides the expense of the labor. 

Farmers might clothe their wives and daugh- 
ters in silk of good quality at less expense than 
it now requires to clothe them in fine cotton.— 
It is estimated that $5.000 worth of sewing silk 
is sold annually in Orange County alone, and the 
whole sale of the article in the state of New- 
York may probably be estimated at $150,000. 
All this would be sawed to onr country by the 
extension of this very profitable branch of huas- 
bandry so as to supply the home consumption. 
Mach of the labour, too, can be performed by 
small children, who would otherwise be idle, 
and thus early habits of industry would be cre- 
ated. 

Tie whole process is sitnple, and a knowl. 
edge of it easily acquired. 
May the egg of ithe silk worm is brought from | 





the burean, and exposed to the warmth of the | 
air, but not to the rays of the sun. Early in| 
June, the term of incubation expires, and the | 


emall silk worms make their appearance. They | tree hi reg as 
/nated leaves, so judiciously scattered over the 


are now to be fed by mulberry leaves, with | 
which they are supplied twice a day—the 


. ‘ ls Pati “af oases qs 
After the middle ot |’ hort duration of ifs bloasoms; 


| branches, that not 


thou made them all, the earth is full of thy rich- 
es.” 

After this interesting insect has furnished the 
fine matertal, the tow is picked off the balls, 
which are thrown into hot water, and a stick is 


/passed among them, to which the ends of the 


threads attach themselves. For sewing silk, 
forty of them are laid together and reeled. 
The thread, thus composed of forty fibres, is 


twisted hard on a large spinning wheel, then 


doubled and twisted again, and wronght into 
skeins.—The whole process of manufacture is 
completed by scouring in the same manner as 
woollen yarn, to detach the glutinous substance, 
which the worm employs in the fabrication ot 
its thread. 

It must be remarked, that the black mulberry 
(morus nigra) a native of the United States, will 
not answer the parpose so well. The silk man- 
ufactnred from its leaf is said to be of a very 
inferior quality. 

Mr. Gillespie had a premium of $8 awarded 
him at the anniversary of the Agricultural Soci- 
ety of Orange County. 

The Legislature of New-York have oftered 
a premium for the planting of white mulberry 
trees. ‘ 


The Acacia or Locust Tree, common as it is, 
and therefore bat little noticed, is one of the most 
beantiful trees that adorn the grove. It has 
been in bloom fora week, loading the surround- 
ing air with the most delightful perfumes, the 
sweetness of which only makes us regret the 
ihese, however, 


| Will be succeeded by pods of so rich an amber 
| brown, that automn will seem to peep through 
‘the veil of spring to repay us for the loss of 


the orange odour. The elegant foliage of this 
is been often remarked, formed by its pin- 


me obscures another; and 


leavesto be scattered in the enclosure where | their feathery lighiness is only surpassed by the 


they are kept. In about six weeks they attain 


golden colour. A small quantity of leaves sup- 


‘their full growth, when they are of a beautiful colored. . oo. ~ 
; | still more interesting is, that. it is regarded by 


| pleasing emerald tints with which they are 


But what makes this beautiful tree 


plies them for the five first weeks; the sixth | he Indians as the eniblem of chaste love. These 
: sis 


week they require an abundant supply. Mr 
Gillespie informs us, that during this week, | 





children of the forest are, no donbt, as suscepti- 
ble of the gentle passion as the’ more polished 


when a stranger visits their apartment, they | iMhabitants of the city ; and they are certainly 


: ‘ : | 
leave off eating, raise their horns, and give 


plain indications that they know him to be 
strange. 

After feeding about six weeks they quit eat- 
ing and are prepared to commence spinning.— 
Oak or walnut leaves dried in the sun, so as to 
be curled, are now thrown into their enclosure ; 
they lodge in the folds of the leaf, and begin to 
spin from their own bowels—first the tow by 
by which they attach their web to the leaf, | 
then the thread, which they form into a perfect 
web, so as to shut themselves closely within. 

The larve, or worms enclosed in the balls, 
that are intended for propagation, cut their way 
out of the silken cell and escape from their own 
prison, in the form of a butterfly, with beautiful 
variegated wings. White paper is placed under 
them, on which the @gg¢ is deposited. One wat- 
terfly will deposit 2000 eggs. These papers 





with the eggs, are laid away in a chest or desk, 
until the follewing spring, when the process 
described above is again repeated. ‘ O Lord, 


how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast 


not less delicate in expressing their sentiments, 
which, instead of a sonnet or flattering words, 
are told by a-branch of the locust tree in blossom! 
This is the love letter of an American Indian, 
and we think it equals the flowery language ot 
the Orientals. In bad weather and al night fall, 
the leaves of. the locust fold themselves up, 
giving to the tree the appearance of being 
stripped of all its foliage; it is said that this 
phenomenon being noticed repeatedly at even- 
ing by an intelligent child, it observed that 
it was not yet bed time, for the acacia tree had 
not begun its prayers.—Frederick, Md. Citizen. 

= OMO.-- 

DENTIFRICE. 

Take sage and salt, of each a like quantity, 
and pound them together; then bake the mix- 
ture till it be hard, and make a fine powder 
thereof,then therewith tub the teeth evening 
and mornings, and it will take away all yellow- 
ness.—Markham’s English Housewife. 
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From the American Farmer. 

[The following communication to the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Society, appears to have 
arisen from a series of letters published by Col. 
Pickering in the New England Farmer, in which 
he endeavours to prove, that English neat cat- 
tle are very little better than ours. _We so per- 
fectly coincide in the high opinion expressed of 
the agricultural labours of this distinguished in- 
dividual, that we cannot hesitate to give the fol- 
lowing paper—whilst we have pleasure in re- 
publishing, at this time, the commencement, of 
Col. Pickering’s letter, No. 3, evincing the same 
spirit of urbanity, at the time he attempis to 
overthrow the arguments which have been ad- 
duced to show, that American farm stock may 
be successfully improved by the introduction of 
the best races from Europe. ]} 


From the New England Farmer, April 29. 


ON IMPROVING THE NATIVE BREED OF NEW ENGLAND 
| CATTLE. 

In the Haat number of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Repository and Journal, (No. 3, vol. 8,) 
are some communications from John Hare Pow- 
el, Esq. t) the Pennsylvania Agricultural Soci- 
ety, from| whose memoirs shar ere extracted. 
The subject of the communications, is the vari- 
ous breeds of neat cattle, ‘The editors of the 
Repository, in introducing those papers, say— 
‘* We give no opinion as to the soundness of Mr. 
Powel’s opinion ; we mean to hold an even bal- 
ance between all the contending parties. This, 
however, we qwe to Mr. Powel, to say, in zeal, 
public spirit, industry, and experience, he yields 
to no man.” “{ have (says Col. Pickering,) 
the pleasure of knowing Mr. Powel; and have 
been gratified in seeing his signal display of tal- 
ent, and energy, in applying his ample means, 
io improve the agricalture of our country. 

[Col.:Pickering’s four numbers will be pub- 
lished, consecutively, in the American Farmer-- 
commencing their insertion in No 11, June 10.] 

REPLY TO COL. PICKERING—ON NATIVE 

CATTLE. 
JonaTHan Rosenrts, Ese. 
President of the Penn. Agr. Society: 

Dear Sin,—Col. Pickering has given the spur 
to my hobby, in a series of letters published in 
the New England Farmer, wherein | am _ hon- 
oured, by direct allusions to my communications 
and myself. 

] am flattered by the commendation of this 
venerable gentleman, and am aware of the dis- 
tinction, which his interesting, and elaborate pa- 
pers, cannot fail to confer upon my notices on 
cattle ; but I will not protract the discussion, by 
quotations from British authorities, which can- 
not bear upon avestion that had not arisen, nor 
upon races of animals, which * 50 and 69 years 
since,” had not appeared. | 

I gladly embrace the opportunity he has giv- 
en, for illustrating “ the positions I had assum- 
ed;” for although as a practical man, | pass 
without notice, the fretful effusions of those, 
who vainly give their names, whilst farming but 
upon paper, | would elicit the sentiments of a 
gentleman, who has been distinguished, not by 
writing, but by thinking, and acting, and among 
farmers, by his labours, and success at the tail of 
the plough. 

iy shelves are loaded with British agricul- 





tural books. Ihave a!l that * Marshall” ever 


wrote—I might, from the quantity, suppose all |d 


he ever thought. I knew * Young”—I heard his 
lectures—he was a good talker, a bad farmer, 
but a most interesting man. I made tours in 
the same counties fifty years after him. I loung- 
ed during three years about England, and saw 
every variety of cattle, which the bleak moun- 
tains of Scotland, or the rich vales of Yorkshire, 
and Lincolnshire, are fitted to bear. 

All English cows are not good: if some were 
not bad, high prices would not be paid for im- 
proved bulls, by “ mere farmers,” to make their 
stock good. 


Col. Pickering states from ‘ Young’s” tour, 
made 50 or 60 years ago, ** some cows gave only 
two gallons of milk a day, while others gave 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and some 9 gallons of milk a day— 
the average quantity 5 gallons per cow.” In anoth- 
er district, ‘a dairy of wippLinc cows yielded 
from 4 to 7 pounds of butter per week,” equal to'| 
208 or 365 pounds per annum. ‘ The best cows 
of the Lincolnshire breed will give, on an ave- 
rage, 6 gallons of milk a day, seven or eight pounds 
of butter a week,” equal to 365 or 417 pounds of 
butter a year. 

He further informs us, from the highest au- 
thority, that near Framingham, Massachusetts, a 
dairy of 7 cows, in “six months commencing 
the latter part of May, and ending in November, 
produced 9412 pounds of butter, and 1300 
pounds of skim-milk cheese—being nearly 5! 
pounds of butter, and 7 pounds of cheese, for 





Rese. 3 


number employed for the dairy house, fresh and 


We are informed, that “scarcely any butter 
and cheese, are made by the New England far. 
mers, in general, except during the pasturage 
season.” It is to be presumed, that the thrifty 
husbandmen of Massachusetts would make butte; 
and cheese, at allseasons, if the product of thei; 
dairies would repay the labour and expense. 
This, however, could not be done, where the 
common product of the dairies in five parts of 
the state, averaged only 1? pounds of butter per 
week from each cow. If the English cows. 
which *“ gave 9 gallons” @aily, had been milked 
separately, (admitting that only one pound of 
butter could have been obtained from 14 to 1¢ 
quarts of milk,) each cow would have afforded 
from 15} to 18 pounds of buttera week. If they 
had been forced, as the j>anvers, or Oakes cow, 
by “corn meal, skim-milk, butter-milk, gruel, 
and so much food in the stable that they would 
have lain down upon the pasture,” and the milk 
had been placed in an “ extra number of pans,” 
how much they would have surpassed the Dan- 
vers cow, no map can know. 1 am not fond of 
deductions from figures, in relation to agricul. 
tural matters ; fam much more disposed, to take 
the impressions founded upon a series of eyi- 
dence, arising from general investigation, than 
isolated facts. It will be recollected, that | 
have made no allusion, in the * opinions” found 
ed upon my “experience,” to animals which 
had died tweaty years before I was born—nor 
have Tat any time asserted, that the English 








each cow, for six months.” But he continues, 
the “common product of dairies in five other) 
parts of the state, averaged only 92 pounds of | 
butter annually, and as much skim-milk cheese” | 
—about 13 pounds of butter a week, and the same | 
quantity of skim-milk cheese per cow. Seven 
picked cows, fed purposely—selected, and re-| 
corded, as the best specimen of the best cows—| 
of one of the best agricultural districts—of the | 
best of the New England states—under the best. 
management—produced, during the best tein, of 
their milking—in the best pasturage season, * 5! 
pounds of butter, and 7 pounds of skim-milk 
cheese, each, per week.” We are told, one of 
the seven cows ‘ was purchased the latter end 
of June, with her calf; the calf being kept three 
and a half weeks, the cow could not contribute 
to the product of the dairy, until after the mid-! 
dle of July.” Here isa dairy of fresh cows, 
taken for a particular object—nursed with pe- 
culiar care—their product so accurately ascer- | 
tained, that an half pound, in the aggregate of 
nearly a thousand, is stated; yet during the six 
months, when the largest quantity could be deriv. 
ed from them, and at the very season, when both 
the climate, and the food were best fitted for the 
object in view, they produced but 5! pounds of 
butter and 7 pounds of cheese, per week. 


But we have been assured by Col. Pickering, 
and by Arthur Young, who wrote. “ 50 or 60 
years” ago, that an English “ dairy of middling 
cows, yielded trom 4 to 7 pounds of butter per 
week”—that the “ best cows of the Lincolnshire 
breed would give, on an average 7 or 8 pounds of 
butter a week.” If, then, 7 Lincolnshire cows 
had been taken, even “ 50 or 60 years ago,” 
they would have given annually from 2,548 to 
2,912 pounds of butter. A dairy of cows, means 
in England, andl believe generally in America, 
not the cows which are fresh, but the aggregate 








dairies were better than ours. It has been left 
for the adeoeates of * native” dairies to show. 
that the annual products of Massachasetts dairies, 
in five instances out of six, are, when contrasted 
with “ middling English dairies,” as 92 to 286— 
the product of the Oakes cow, to that of Cramp’s 


English cow, as 484) to675—and the product of 


an American dairy of 7 picked fresh cows, dur- 
ing the best pasturage season, to a whole dairy 
ef English cows, * on a medium,” neither fresh 
nor picked, as 5! to 6. 


I have adhered to the British authorities which 
Col. Pickering had given in his letters, intenc- 
ed to show how little can be gained, by the use 
of English cattle, for the improvement of ours, 
of which he confesses “ very few can be found 
of superior character.” I shall, by American 
proofs, hereafter attempt to establish, that much 
has been gained, that much more may be acquir- 
ed, by taking advantage of the labours of nearly 
a century—of the skill of even ‘ professional 
breeders,” whose exertions have been directed 
by the science of Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Joho 
Sebright, and Cline, whose deductions have been 
made with the diligence and habits of * pracii- 
cal men”*—and whose success has been measur- 
ed by the standards which every man can best 
comprehend, ‘ high prices and profit.” 

OHN HARE POWEL. 

Powelion, Phila. county, 1825. 


NOTE, 
Massachusetts Agricultural Journal, vol. 4, page 
254, quoted by Col. Pickering. 

“Mr. Oakes bought her in April, 1813, at 
which time she was five years old. He made 
from her the first year, without any extra feec- 
ing, 180 pounds of butter.” 

Col.. Pickering adds, “ the cow was purchased 
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out ofa common drove of cattle, probably from 
New Hampshire.” I apprehend the acceptation 
of the term, native, requires some definition. 

We had been told, that the superiority of 
New England cattle,proceeded from the excel- 
lence of the Devon stock, traced to the embark- 
ation some ages since, of our ancestors at Plym- 
outh, Eogland. Mr. Welles? cow, * descended 
by across from Mr. Stuart’s cow,” imported 
nearly thirty years ago, is criticised, as of ** Eng- 
lish breed.”- How much of English blood was 
traced in Mr Welles’ cow, remains to be shewn — 
and of what blood, and in what part of America, 
the Oakes cow was produced, we have no means 
to ascertain. 

[remember Mr. Stuart’s cow when a youth. 
She was not of a breed which I-most approve, but 
itappears that Mr. Welles’ cow, with but liitle 
of English blood, was“ purchased at a high price, 
san excellent milker, and did not disappoint 
the expectations” of the gentleman by whom she 
was bought, and by whom the Oakes cow was 
at the same time possessed. The Massachusetts 
Journal has shown, that the Oakes cow, produc- 
ed when five years old, (not four,)but 180 pounds 
of butter, in the first year—and that when one 
of the * T'rnstees” had requested Mr. Oakes to 
keep a particular account “ this year (1816,)” 
she produced 484} pounds upon extraordinary 
keep. 

Quere— Whether the product of a cow, which 
yielded only 180 pounds when not forced, and 
which yielded 484$ pounds when forced, by “ an 
extraordinary quantity of rich food,” is to be 
bronght in proof of the excellence of * native” 
cattle, when her origin is not shown—or should 
be adduced, in proof of the ingenuity, and skill, 
of the New England farmer, who cap, by sub- 
stituling milk for water, corn meal for grass, 
make the same animal produce twice as much 
as common farmers could hope to obtain. 

“ As pany caTTLe, the Devonshire breed are 
not excellent. Rearing for the East country 
onaziers has ever, or long been the main object 
of the cattle farmers of this county.”— West of 
England, vol. 1, page 242—written by “ the in- 
genious Mr. Marshall, (according to Col. Pick- 
ering, letter No. 1,)who travelled over England, 
taking up his residence for many months, in a 
central station of every large district, tosurvey 
and note the course of husbandry in each.” 

0 @@DO«-- 
PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL SCCIE- 
Tt: 

The Society met on Saturday, April 9th. in 
the hall over the Athenznn, in Philadelphia, in 
conformity with an amendment of their By-laws. 

The following communications and letters 
were presented and referred to the committee ; 

From Major Rudd, of Martin Lodge, (Eng.) 
acknowledging the receipt of the society’s 
“ Memoirs,” and detailing his experience of the 
ill effects of soiling, the evils of breeding in, the 
advantages to be derived from the use of man- 
gel wartzel, as “ a most valuable and nutritious 
lood for catile,” his objections to the mistakes 
of many of * the ablest writers on agriculture, 
as theoretical, and not good practical farmers,” 
their errors in “ recommending salt as a manure 
which, after having been tried by himself, and 
'y others, on various soils, and in various quan- 
‘ites, had not produced the least benefit.” &c. 
From Charles Champion, of Blyth, (Eng.) dat- 





ed Jan. 7th, on the late contests among the! 
breeders of Hereford and Improved Short Horn 
cattle, at the great shows in London, and at Tre- 
degar, in Wales; and stating, that the quarters 
of the marquis of Exete1’s prize Steer, 2 years 
11 months old, weighed 1456 pounds; that lord 
Althrop’s Steer, two months younger, weighed 
1274 Ibs. of beef, of the finest kind, both of pure 
Improved Durham Short Horn blood—accompa- 
hied bv the official account, showing that his Im- 
proved Short Horn heifer, Points, gave hima 
second victory over the Herefords, taking the 
sweepstakes, where the best animals of various | 
breeds were brought into competition, after aj 
year’s preparation. , 

From Mr W——_——, of Burley in Yorkshire, 
to the corresponding secretary, acknowledging 
the receipt of the ** Memoirs,” and saying, * I 
am happy to confirm your opinions of Improved 
Short Horns. Iam largely concerned in the 
cotton business, and having to provide milk for! 
a large establishment in 1810, I attended Mr 
Charles Collings’ sale,” &c. ** I should prefer a 
cow yielding about three gallons a meal, ale! 
measure, equal to about 30 quarts wine measure 
daily, to one giving more,” &c.; objecting to 
the practice of soiling, as he had “ found for 
years, that two cows ranging over the pastures, 
give as much milk as three confined in the house 
and that young ones are more healthy and of 
better growth, when allowed to run at large ;” 
and presenting a scale and measuring tape, by 
means of which, certain designated dimensions 
being given of cattle, when fat their dead weight 
can be ascertained, with great precision. 

From Charles Champion, Esq. dated Feb. 14, 
in reply to an order for Improved Short Horns. 
It is inquired “ whether { think it possible for 
Mr *s Short Horn cows to give 30 quarts 
of milk daily. I can assure you, I have no doubt 
of it, as | have known several instances of Im- 
proved Short Horn cows giving larger quonti- 
ties.” , 

From the corresponding secretary of the Ag- 
ricultural Society at Vevay, Indiana, asking in- 
formation on the culture of the vine, &c. 

From Richard K. Meade, Esq. of Frederick 
county, Va. to the corresponding secretary, in- 
quiring “in behalf of the Valley Society, the 
price of Improved Short Horns, their weight 
| when dropped, when one month, and six months 
| old ; their general weight, the increase at inter- 
vals of six and twelve months, their care and 
keep from first to last, the most profitable age 
to fit them for the butcher, and then their 
general weight; and asking information upon 
|“ different breeds, as to beef, milk, work oxen,” 
,&c. communicating his objects, the measurement 











food. 

The replies to these various questions, em- 
| bracing necessarily the whole system of manag- 
|ing and breeding certain races of neat cattle, as 
well as distinguishing their properties. 

A letter from James Cox, Esq, of Buck’s coun- 
ty, giving his experience of Improved Short 
Horns, as good milkers and quick feeders. 

From Mr Kersey, on improved breeds of neat 
cattle and sheep, the excellence of Dishley and 
Tunisian sheep when crossed by native breeds ; 
on the early maturity of Improved Short Horns ; 
the remarkable weight of an half-breed Improv- 





and weight of his cattle, their management and | 





334 pounds in the market; on the extraordina: 
ry quantity of rich milk afforded by one of Mry 
Powel’s imported cows, a year after her cal 
had been produced. 

From Mr Comfort, on the quantity of milk 
given by an imported cow at Powelton, in ad- 
dition to the consumption of her healthy calf 
running at her side, supposed by him to be equal 
to about 8 quarts at a meal. 

From a gentleman in one of the middle 
counties of Pennsylvania, after nearly a year’s 
experience, declaring his entire approbation of 
the Improved Short Horns, stating ‘* in the sum- 
mer I purchased a very handsome well formed 


heifer from a neighbouring farmer, of the same 


age with the Improved Short Horn heifer, I have 
kept them together, and they have satistied our 
farmers of the astonishing difference between 
the improved stock and our native breeds of the 
best kind. With the same keeping, the size 
and weight of the Short Horn heifer are double 
that of the other. ‘The bull promises to be a 
splendid animal, and besides our own use, he 
will soon pay costs.” 

From Mr. Alburger, an extensive grazier on 
certain cattle. 

From Mr. William Bradley, a dairy farmer 
and grazier, approving highly of Improved Short 
Horns for the dairy. 

From James Williams, Esq. of Hilton, pre- 
senting some very fine ruta baga, drilled so late 
as the 27th July, between carrots. The roots 
had been deposited in a cellar, where they have 
continued ina state of perfect preservation. 

From John Hare Powel, Esq. on the advan- 
tages of protecting the soil as much as practi- 
cable during the summer, illustrated by his ex- 
periments in the two last seasons, upon nearly 
ninety acres of fine alluvion, which, after being 
early mown, was not depastured until the latter 
part of autumn. 

On the superior effects of recent manure in 
comparison with those of rotted dung, ascertain - 
ed by repeated experiments upon large fields. 

On the use of oyster shell lime and the econ- 
omical mode of obtaining it. 

On the family of Tunisian mountain sheep pre- 
sented by Col Pickering to Judge Peters—their 
advantages in fleece, form and properties over 
those which have been recently imported, and 
his success in obtaining a valuable cross from the 
union of the Bakewell mixed breed with the 
variety obtained by Mr Bones from Col. Picker- 
ing’s Tunisian sheep and Jeffery’s importation 
of frish blood. 

Reuben Haines, Esq. communicated a valua- 
ble accession to his piggery by a present from 
Mr Hayward, in England, from whose stock Mr 
Haines’ fine swine had been originally obtained. 

Mr Kersey sent for the inspection of the soci- 
ety an ingenious contrivance by which a dog 
may be made to work a churn or grindstone. 

Mr Powel presented some oats, taken in the 
presence of himself and the recording secretary, 
from the stomach of an imported heifer, which 
had died in consequence of having eaten too 
largely of unground oats just before leaving the 
ship, and being allowed free access to water, 
immediately on landing. The animal had been 
buried thirteen months under a mound of manure 
covered closely with clay—the oats exhibited 
the fresh and bright appearance of those recent- 








ed Short Horn calf, six months old, bred by Mr 
Robt. Clemmens, the quarters of which weighed 


ly reaped. They were produced to enforce the 
belief that unground oats when consumed with- 
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out hay or straw, by neat cattle, are very diffi- 
cult of digestion and highly injurious. 

Mr Hoopes sent to the society’s room an im- 
proved Blockley Cultivator. 

Mr Barnard sent a neat expanding Harrow, 


enabling the farmer to regulate the distance of 


the tines. Extract from the minutes, 


JOHN P. MILNOR, 
Recording Secretary. 


=———_——— 


FISH MANURE. 


Extract of a letter.—1 have recently paid a 
visit to my particular friend Charles S. Sewall, 
Esq. of Hartford county, where | saw the ad- 
vantages of manuring land with fish, and it is 
somewhat astonishing to me that more attention 
is not paid to making land rich where fish are 
to be caught plentifully —Mr Sewall has a large 
body of land, and that which | saw on Bush Riv- 
I do not think the 
arable land there, with the best management, 
would produce more than three bushels of wheat 
Last year Mr. S commenced ma- 
nt . . 
pcs Foyt gh wegen it | — hie} ish coloured miller, the female of which soon | 
Indeed I do not think the 
fields of wheat I saw two years since, a Col. 
Lloyd’s, upon the Eastern Shore, could have 
been superior to that of Mr Sewall’s.—F rom the 


er was of acold barren soil. 


to the acre. 


well for his trouble. 


Baltimore Patriot. 


which ought to be in the hands of every person 
who cultivates fruit trees of any kind, has the 
following remarks. 

“ The eggs from which caterpillars are pro- 
duced are attached in clusters to the small twigs 
by a brownish coloured miller in the month of 
August and are securely covered with a gummy 
substance, unsusceptible of injury by the weath- 
er during winter. The young brood is hatched 
by the warmth of the sun, just in time to prey 
upou the first leaves as they appear in the spring. 
The numerous family from each cluster of eggs, 
immediately unite in the labour of constructing 
a nest of strong web, which affords them a shel- 
ter from the inclemency of the weather, and a 
secure retreat from the dews at night. They 
continue to feed on the leaves until about the 
last of June, when they abandon their habitation 
and stroll tosome dry secure place, where they 
envelope themselves in a close covering of an 
egg shaped, roundish ball, very similar to the 
cocoon of the silk worm. In this chrysalis state 
they continue a few weeks, and in the month of 
August they burst forth in the form of a brown-| 








wings her way to the apple trees, and deposits 
her eggs on: the twigs, in the same manner as 
her progenitors, in the preceding year. Thus 
is an annual progeny generated, and in this man- 
|ner is the species perpetuated. It will there- 
| fore appear evident that if proper care be taken 
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to destroy these vermin annually, and if all pro- 
prietors of orchards willact in concert with this 
view the species may be entirely destroyed.” 








At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture, held at the hall of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bank in this city, on Wednesday the 8th 
inst. the following gentlemen were chosen officers of 


the Society the year ensuing: 
Hon. JOHN LOWELL, President. 
Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, 1st Vice President. 
Hon. Israel Thorndike, 2d Vice President. 
John Prince, Esq. Treasurer. 
Hon. Richard Sullivan, Cor. Sec’y. 
Gorham Parsons, Fsq. Ree. See’y. 
Benj. Guild, Esq. Assist. Rec. Sec'y. 
TRUSTEES, 
Samuel G. Perkins, Esq. 
Hon. John Welles, 
E. Hersey Derby, Esq. 
++ @BO«.- 
YO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Aaron Dexter, Esq. 
Hon. Peter C. Brooks, 
Non. Josiah Quincy, 


Worcester, June 1825. 


Sirn,—If you, or some of your correspondents, could 
give some account of the origin of the caterpillar, which 
so grievously infests our orchards, it would probably 


gratify the curiosity of many of your readers. 


inquiry, to determine their extraction or descent. The 


eggs are laid some time in the summer, probably during 


the month of August, as I have frequently discovered 
them in the course of this month, having the appearance 
of being just laid. 

A friend of mine, who isa critical observer of the 
works of nature, once remarked to me that it was some- 
what probable that these eggs were deposited in the 
evening or during the night, and that it is owing to 


this circumstance that the author of the mischief is ney- 
er detected. A FARMER. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
Dr. Thacher, in his very useful work eati- 
tled “* The American Orchardist,”’ &¢. a work 


For iny- | will destroy any eggs of different insects that 
self, | have mever been able, either from observation or 


The miller or moth, which is the parent of 
the caterpillar, deposits its eggs not only on the 
small twigs, as stated by Dr. Thacher but on the 
trunk and boughs and we have no doubt but the 
easiest and most effectual way of getting rid of 
caterpillars is to destroy their eggs. Mr. For- 
syth’s directions are as follows: 

‘“ The best method of preventing trees from 
being infected [with caterpillars] is to scrape 
the stems with a piece of bone or wood made 
in the form of a knife, taking care not to bruise 
the bark; and afterwards to wash the tree with 
an equal quantity of soap suds and urine mixed. 

‘* As soon asthe leaves are off of the trees 
in autumn, they should be raked and swept up ; 
then carried to the melon ground and mixed up 
with other leaves and dung, tor hot-beds ; by this 
means you will get rid of a great number of eggs 
of insects that are deposited on the under side 
of the leaves. Then wash all the stems of the 
trees, and all the ends of the buds, taking care 
not to hurt the buds. This washing shvuid be 
‘repeated about the beginning of Febraary,which 


may still remain about the tree. A painter’s 
brush may be used for laying the mixture on 
the trees, and a soft broom or a brush made of 
the ends of garden matting, for washing the wall. 
The matting seems preferable, as being sofi and 
flexible it will enter the holes and crevices. 

*“ The mixture that falls onthe border and off- 
set of the wall in this second washing, will des- 
troy those slugs and insects that make their ap- 
pearance early. The stems and branches of the 
trees may be washed two or three times oftener 
in the spring, before the buds begin to swell; 
but the branches must not be rubbed after the 
trees come into flower; you may, however, | 
sprinkle them over with the mixture from a wa- 
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but by no means after they are open ; as it'will, 
by its glutinous nature, render the bloom liable 
to be scorched by the sun. 

“I would recommend the abore washings, &¢. 
for all trees, standards as well as those on walls 
particularly apple, cherry, and plom trees.” | 

It appears that Mr Forsyth was not fully jp. 
formed with regard to the natural history of this 
and other similar insects which ravage our fryi; 
trees. He says, ** It would be of great service 
to get acquainted as much as possible with the 
economy and nataral histery of all these insects 
as we might thereby be enabled to find out the 
most certain method of destroying them. 
Were a few of each sort of caterpillars put ip 
a box or case, and fed with leaves of sach tree: 
as they generally live upon, they might be ob 
served from time to time, until they came {, 
the chrysalis, and from that to the moth o, 
butterfly state, and thus a more perfect know! 
edge of them might be obtained. 

* Jt would be necessary to have separate (; 
visions in the case for each different species, 
and to put some earth in the bottom of eac} 
division, which should be moistened occasio;. 
ally, as some of them bury themselves in thei; 
chrysalis state, while others adhere to walls, 
gates or palings. 

“Fresh leaves should frequently be put in, 
and the box or case covered, with a piece of 
fine canvass, or gauze, to admit the fresh air 

The first state, in which the caterpillar 
which preys on the leaves of apple trees ap. 
pears, is that of an egg or nit, called by natuaral- 
ists ovum. This egg, according to Dr. Thach- 
er is deposited by a brownish coloured miller 
on the twigs of the trees. [It seems, likewise, 
from otherauthorities, that these eggs are, some- 
times at Teast, concealed in such trees as are 
overgrown with moss, between the moss and the 
bark or rind, or where the rind is decayed, in 
the cavities, occasioned by such decay. Then 
they may be destroyed by scraping the trunks, 
stems or twigs as above directed by Mr Forsyth 
From the égg they are transformed into the 
larva or caterpillar state, when they may be as- 
sailed by the thumband finger. Col. Pickering’s 
brush, squibs of gun powder, spirits of furper- 
tine, Mr Forsyth’s mixture, or what is perhaps 
as effectual, strong soap suds. Their next met- 
amorphosis is into what is called a chrysilis, 
pupa, aurelia or cocoon, as described above by 
Dr. Thacher. In this state they should be pich- 
ed from their strong holds aed crushed or burn! 
Lastly they assume the moth or miller shape, 
which is the shape of the perfect insect. Wheth- 
er they can be assailed successfully in this stage 
of their existence, is a question which we can- 
not answer. If they fly in the night, as is sup- 
posed by some, the plan snggested by Rev. Dr 
Harris of kindling fires, or exposing lighted 
fambeanx in the evening in orchards Xc. [See 
N. E. Farmer, vol. 1, page 379,] many allure 
them to self destruction. 


8 @On~ 

Governor's Speech.—As our paper is agricultural al- 
most exclusively, it is absolutely impossible for us, 
without in a great measure, changing its character t 
make it a repository of political documents and « penis 
which &re worthy to be had in remembrance. This 
circumstauce is the less to be regretted, as we bave 
newspapers devoted to that purpose in number quite 
Sufficient to meet the demands of all who are solici(ous 
to learn the passing political-eccurrences, and to know 





tering pot jast before the buds begin to open, 


all that is said and done, which deserves a place in the 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


State Papers of the day. We should be happy tp give | the ocean, have been in a great degree removed, by| new town by the name of Merrimack, and for new 


at fall length Governor Lincoln’s inaugural Speech, 


the energetic measures of protection and chastisement | 


banks in Salem, Athol, Milbury and New-Bedford.— 


which is all that his warmest advocates could antici-| adopted by the General Government, and enforced by | Orders passed relative to making provision by law for 


pate, or the paramount interest of his Electors demand. | the gallantry of a devoted Nayy. The nation is on 
terms of friendly intercourse with every civilized peo- 
ple, and the marts of the world are busy with the traf- 
fic of our enterprizing merchants.” 


But, for the reasons premised, we must content our- 
selves with the following extracts, which most directly 
correspond with the leading subjects of this publication. 
“ The spirit of enterprize which has already accom- 
plished great and valuable results in other parts of the 
Union, and more especially in a neighbouring State, 
has also animated the people of Massachusetts to the 
unequivocal manifestation of a desire that some public 
effort should be made to secure a participation in the 
benefits which are to be derived from internal improve- 
ments, and the facilities to communication, and the 
transportation of produce, and of articles of trade and 
consumption, to the places respectively of demand and 
ofmarket. ‘The advantages which are the common 
and certain consequence of a judicious establishment 
of Roads through a country, are to be enjoyed in an 
incalculable advance of accommodation, by the con- 
struction of navigable-Canals. The extent of territory 
in the United States so far exceeds the physical means 
of its cultivation by manual labor, that the employment 
of the labourer in the business of transportation, is a 
direct subtraction from the profits of hushandry.— 
Manufactures, and the Mechanic Arts are alike re- 
lieved by a reduction in the expense of obtaining the 
raw materials for their fabrics, and in distributing the 
products oftheir workshops to various and distant pla- 
ces for a market. Commerce is promoted by more abund- 
ant supplies for ship building & for shipping, & by mul- 
tiplying in the seaports articles of Country produce so 
reduced in price by the saving of land carriage, as to 
admit of profitable exportation. The appreciation of the 
value of Real Estate in the vicinity of Canals, the ap- 
proximation to the market for whatever is to be bought 
or sold, the diminished cost of all articles of foreign 
growth, which are of common use and consumption, 
are among the first and most obvious advantages, to be 
derived from water communication, to the inferior of 
a country, while the increase of population and of 
business will return to the sea-board a corresponding 
demand for the supplies which trade and commerce 
alone can furnish. It is now too late in the experience 
of our own Country to question the importance to the 
public prosperity of improving the means which nature 
présents for facilitating inland transportation, and thus 
lightening the band of industry of its most severe and 
profitiess Jabour. ® * * 
Agriculture, the source of subsistence, and the sup- 
port of all other employments, has brought science to 
her aid, and with the counsels of this associate, the 
character of the husbandman has been exalted, by a 
more general exhibition of the intelligence of mind in 
directing the labors of industry. The moral virtues of 


ces of Secretary and Treasurer of the state—A Com- 


street lamps in Boston for enlightening the streets. —A 





the Yeomanry, place them in the front rank of Repub- 
lican Citizens. Standing upon the soil of Freedom, 
and holdivg their esiates by the tenure of personal 
independence, the happiness of their iudividual cou-| 
dition is necessarily identified with the prosperity of| 
the nation. Jt is upon this class of men, thus bound to 
country by the ties of an inseparable interest, that a 
Free Government may always securely rest, for the 
best supports of Patrietism. ‘I'he special counten- 
ance which recently has been accorded by the Legisla- 
ture'to the incorporation of Agricultura! Societies and 
in liberal gratuities granted to their encouragement, 
has been attended with the most decidedly beneficial 
effects. The style of husbandry has extensively im- 
proved. Labor is more advantageously applied to the 
cultivation of the earth ; domestic animals are of better 
quality, reared with more care and treated with great- 
er kindness. The salutary influence of these institu- 
tions can no longer be doubted. The general face of 
the country, the increase and variety of the products 
of the soil, the self confidence of the Farmer, end the 
higher estimate, by others, of his occupation, alike dis- 
tinctly bear witness to the utility which attends them. 
“Ifthe Commerce of the country has latterly been 
attended with diminished gains, it has nevertheless 
been pursued with general advantage, and with but 
little interruption in the ordinary channels. The dan- 
gers to which a portion of our trade, and the lives of 
our seamen have been exposed, through the blood- 








Massachusetts Legislature. 


the encouragement of the use of Broad Wheels, and for 
making provision fora survey of a route fora canal 
from the town of Sharon, Conn. on and along the river 


Housatonick to its source. 


= @@e«-- 


Prospects of the Season.—Papers from all quarters of 


SenatE,—JUNE 1—E. D. Bangs, Esq. and Hon. Mr |" country represent the prospects of the coming 


Mitchell severally signified their acceptance of the offi- 
mittee was appointed on the subject of regulating the 
petition of Gen. Dearborn, Collector of the Port of Bos- 


ton, relative to the establishment of a Marine Hospital 
in Chelsea was referred to a committee.—A petition 


from Col. Amos Binney, in behalf of the United States |" 


for the extension of the jurisdiction of the Navy Yard 
was referred to a committee. 

JUNE 2 A Convention of two Houses was formed, 
and his Excellency the Governor came in preceded by 
the Sheriff of Suffolk, and accompanied by his Honour 
the Lieut. Governor, &c. and delivered an excellent 
Speech, from which we have published extracts in this 
day’s paper. 

JUNE 3. The various subjects alluded to in the 





ly chosen for that purpose. 


harvest in a very flattering light. 


It this vicinity, we 


are told by the farmers, the prospect for English grain 


has not been so promising for a number of years as it 
is at the present time. 
come in abundantly ; but we regret to learn that ov: 


Fruit generally bids fair to 


most de'icious staple, the Peach, has been considcr- 


ably injured by the frost.—Palmyra (N.Y.) paper. 








HE subscriber having improved a maehine for 
Spinning wool, cotton, made for doubling and 


twisting the same, on a simple and much improved plan, 
offers for sale, rights for states, counties, towns, &c. on 
favourable terms. 


The advantages of this Machine are ‘such as will 


recommend itself to every one who will examine it. 


Besides the improvement in the finish and texture 


, ‘ of the cloth which is manufactured from yarn made 
Governor’s Speech were referred to committees special- | by this machine—it also would, in spinning 100 Ibs. 


v7 A y ‘ . 
I'wo messages were Fe-| of common, or 50 or 60 Ibs. of fine Wool, clear itself. 


ceived from his Excellency. They related to depreda- | For it is calculated that a run and a half can be spun 
tions by British subjects on lands in Maine, belonging | jn a day by an ordinary spinner, on each spindle, and 
to the State of Mass-—To the employment of Engineers, | as there are 10 spindles attached to the mathine, it 
by the U. S. for making surveys of routes for canals.— | would make 15 run a day, or 90 runs in a week—so 
To resolutions_of certain States, with regard to an a-| that there would be a difference in favour of this ma- 


mendment in the Constitution of the U. S. to prevent 


chine, of 78 runs a week, over the common method of 


the importation or ingress into the U. S. of people of | spinning. It would thus require but a fortnight or 


colour.—A communication from the Governor of Con 


three weeks to clear the first cost of the machine. And 


necticut on the subject of the boundary line between | any person can easily calculate what an immense saving 


that State and Massachusetts. 
referred to Committees. 

JUNE 4. The president nominated the Joint Com- 
mittees of the two Houses and the standing Committees 
of the Senate.—A number of petitions were presented. 
—The committee on Public Lands was instructed to in- 


These messages were 


durability ; as well as for its cheapness. 
can be taught how to spin with it, in an hour or two, 
so as to need no further instruction. 


of time and labor there would be in the spinning of 
great quantities of wool, cotton, ke. 


This machine recommends itself by its simplicity and 
Any person 


And another 


quire into the expediency of providing for a survey | great advantage is, that it is not liable to get out of 


from time to time of a portion of the lands belonging to 
the Commonwealth and the State of Maine, and for the 
sale thereof; and also into the expediency of appropri- 
ating the proceeds thereof to the establishment of a 
Fund for the support of common schools. 

JUNF, 6. The Secretary of State was directed to lay | 





order. 


The price of the machine, including the apparatus 


for Doubling and Twisting Yarn, is $35. Ten spindles 
are attached to it, but the number can be varied, as 
the purchaser may wish. 


The above machine may be seen at the Agricultural 
y g 


he last received Bank Returns before the Senate.— | Establishment, 108 State-street, where terms may be 
JUNE, 7. A committee was appointed to inquire into | known for the purchase of the same. 


the expediency of altering or amending the laws relating 
to the solemnization of marriages. 

HovsE—JUNE 1—Petition of the Mayor and Alder- 
men of Boston, for additional powers for forming a 
more efficient organization of the Fire Department in 
Boston—Resolves authorizing the Governor to appoint 
an Agent to meet the U. S. engineers for making sur- 
veys iv this State, were read, &c.—A Committee was 
appointed to inquire if any improvements can be made 
in the laws for the more speedy recovery of debts, &c. 

JUNE 2—A bill to assess a tax of $75,000, and to 
provide for the reimbursement of $24.998, paid from the 
public treasury to members for their session in 1824, 
was reported. 

JUNE 4—A Committee was appointed to inquire in- 
to the expediency of providing by law for taking a cen- 








sus of the Commonwealth ; also to consider the expe- 
diency of causifig a survey to he made of the towns & 


Boston, May 27 8. SLATER. 


AUCTION SALE. 


DURHAM COW AND BULL CALF. 


On SATURDAY, 128th inst. at 1 o’clock, 
In Liberty-square, 

The Bull Calf Hercules, got by the noted bull Coe 
lebs, out of Lady Liverpool. 

Also, Lady Liverpool, a short horned Durham Cow, 
raised by Mr. Ashcroft, bred at Bank Hall, got by 
Sampson, out of Old Cherry—imported in the ship Ceres 
from Liverpool, in 1823. 

The above Bull Calf was born on the 10th Oct. 1824, 
and weighed 127 Ibs. 12 oz. the day he was dropped. 
On the 17th following, he weighed 141 lbs. ; on the 
25th, 1721bs.; on the Ist Nov. 202 lbs. and on the 
9th, 239 Ibs. making him 4 weeks old ; and is consider- 
ed by good judges, one of the best pointed animals in 





counties of this State, and a new map to be construct- | ¢pj, country. 
ed at the publick expense.—A message was received | 
from the Governor relative to the Massachusetts Claim | ,nimais ever imported into the U. States.—Her color is 
—The Committee on Roads and Canals was directed | req a star in the forehead, short horns, long deer head 


to inquire into the expediency of directing a survey for 
ascertaining the practicability of opening a Canal be- 
tween Boston and Providence.—A number of petitions 
‘were called up and committed. 

JUNE, 6.—Ordered, That the Committee on matters 
of Probate and Chancery, consider the expediency of 
providing additional security for the property of native 
Indians in this Commonwealth. 

JUNE, 7.—Among the Petitions presented were those 





thirsty and remorseless rapacity of the Freebooters of jfor a bridge in South Boston, and for incorporating a 


| 











Lady Liverpool is said to be one of the most perfect 


and neck, large udder,thin tail, small bone, and weighs 
from 1200 to 1500 ibs. Her strength and quality of 
milk is & the superlative degree. 

The above described Cow and Calf may be seen 
at Stephen Heartwell’s Stable, School-street, any tune 
previous to the sale 

J.L. CUNNINGHAM, Auct’r. 


ASH will be paid at this office, for any No. of 
gopies of Nos. 41 and 45 vol. IIf. 
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NEW ENGLAND .FARMER. [June 10, 


“ The Deserted Village.’—The following ac- of war over the ocean ; traversing the seas a. 
count of the origin of Goldsmith’s*beautiful poem | gainst winds and tides, and thas bring nations 
is from the London Magazine. |nearer to each other, by quickening their inter. 
How sleep the brave who sink to rest, “© The poem of the Deserted Village took ils | course, and rendering it more fixed and certain, 

By all their country’s honours blest ! origin from the circumstance of General Rob- : <= 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, ert Napper having purchased an extensive tract) Useful Ants —Mr. Homberg relates that there 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, of the country surrounding Lissoy, or Auburn ; in | 18 a species of Ants at rai which the in- 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod, consequence of which many families, here cal- habitants call visiting Ants. — They march jp 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. led cotters, were removed to make room for the | troops, with the same regularity as a large anq 
By fairy hands their knell is rung ; intended improvements of what was now to be- powerful army. As soon as they appear, al) 
By forms unseen their dirge is fung ; jb come the wide domain, warm with the idea of| the coffers & chests of drawers in the house ar, 
m4 H silerig Bo ed changing the face of his new acquisition ; and |set open for them, as they are sure to exterm:. 
ae ne ee a " f 1 “with fainti teps” to go in| nate all the rats and mice, and other noxious ap. 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; were. lores wit ang SS) 8 } ; . ; a 
ren rma ‘ice 8 : de search of “ torrid tracts,” and ‘ distant climes.” |imals, acting as if they had a peculiar commis. 
rag oy reap: os vor eonie This fact alone might be sufficient to estab-|sion from nature to destroy them. The only 
o dwell a weeping hermit there : lish the seat of the poem; but there cannot re- misfortune is, they pay their visits {00 seldom: 
ee. main a doubt in any unprejudiced mind, when | they weuld be welcome every month, but they 
is a ga = mph ew in ie full) the following are added, viz :—That the char-| do not appear sometimes for three years tozet/. 
enjoymen © ese priviieges anc essings Can Know ° F adi er. 
little of their value, compared with what they know, | 2ctet of the village preacher. the above pemet 
who have felt the want of them, or to whom the pur-| Henry, (the brother of the poet) is copiec {rom pec HH > — ae 
chase of them was at the expense of their toil, their;nature. He is described exacily as he lived: | The Improved Durham Short Horned Bull ADM|I. 


treasure and their blood. The goodness of God towards! and his ** modest mansion” as it existed. Bore,| RAL, and the Herefordshire Bull SUR ISAAC, 
us is most eminent ; and on an occasion, when the 


tad adtically tavests to the rn rth 1 {or the name of the village master, and the site | HE Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
t y rever né occurrences of the pas “he | r0 , Society wi ap : c rms, the 
year, it would be wrong to overlook those r whos ac | of his school-house, and Catherine Girachty, a Pant masa esp een 
events, which have proved that our people, ii they are | lonely widow ; and presented to the Society by Admiral Coffin for tu: 
most prosperous, are not ungrateful ; nor insensible to The wretched matron, forced, in age for bread, benefit of his native state. Reliance may be placed pa 
the peculiar excellence of their institutions and the Fe strip the brook, ‘with waaing emai sartat the purity of the stock. The Calves of Admirai hase 
distinguished blessings of their condition.—Some,of the | and to this day the brook and ditches, near the proved very fine. He is now four years old, and is on 
events, which have passed and are still passing’ before spot where her cabin stood, abound with cresses; | the farm of E. H. Dersy, Fsq. at Salem. His term 
us, are most affecting ; events, which must be in our still remain in the memory of the inhabitants, | will expire there the 16th of August, after which he 
recollections imperishable. In the generous, grateful, ert he $ tS a : ~ may be had for one year, in any other county. 

and enthusiastic recognition of a distinguished benefac- and Catherine’s children still live in the neigh- The Hereford Bull is hwo years old,—is now on th 
tor of our common country, a high-minded and heroic | bourhood. The pool, the busy mill, the honse farm of Joun PRiNncE, Esq. Roxbury. His term will 
adventurer, in the cause of human iiberty and human| where * nut brown draughts inspired, are still expire on the 12th July. Any person wishing him at 
rights, one of the last of those great men, who cemented | yisited as the poetic scene ; and the “hawthorn | an earlier period will be accommodated. ‘They are 
the foundation of our political edifice with their blood, 
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ODE—ByY COLLINS. 
































: , = ying in an open space in front of the | both very gentle and fine-tempered. The stock of Ad- 

we must acknowledge with him, that w bush ght pe eke j i i i : eS , 
more just sentiment of his distinguished to ng house, which I knew to have three trunks, is Tee eee lnecd, hace cenastines ne 
s 7 g . : . § € § i 
of our preeminent political blessings, and a strong at-| now reduced to one; the other two having been C 
tachment to our free institutions. The history of these 


. * ~ England agsinst the ‘ Short Horns,” as Beef Catile.— 
nl ; es : cut, from time to time, by persons carry NS | They are algo admirable Draught cattle, and esteemed 
events exhibits one of the, most brilliant pages in ancient pieces of it away to be made, into toys, &c. in| good for thé Dairy. 
ro modern story; not the gorgeous triumph of some | honour of the bard, and of the celebrity of his| The terms will be reasonable and advantageous to 
loody conqueror, glittering in the spoils of pillaged |poem. All these contribute to the same proof; | the persons who shall take them for one year, and take 
and desolated countries, borne upon the necks of slaves | ; a . ’ | eood care of them, as the great object of the Trustees 
and preceded by manacled and captive kings, and|#nd the ‘ decent church” which I attended for PAs utes Ge oppertanity ae aaaahhals dine mative breeds 
princes, destined to be smothered in prison when the upwards of eighteen years, and which * tops the aihen the hope of improving Ceiriet cn Pee terms apply 
raree show was over; but a consistent and disinterest- | neighbouring hill,” is exactly described as seen | t, JOHN LOWELL, or JOHN PRINCE, Feq. Roxbu- 
ed patriot, after a lapse of half a century, revisiting the | {rom Lissoy the residence of the preacher. ry. Roxbury, May 1825. 
scenes of his youthful enterprise ; and in the brilliant | . i : > 
spectacle of national peace and happiness, therin 5 - 4 ATENT HOES—For Sale at the Agricultural Es- 
aw abundant reward of his saliilens and tt The Taylor Bird.—The Taylor Bird of Hin- . tablishment, 108 State Street, up stairs, 
brought in upon the hearts of an intelligent and united dostan is so called, from its instinctive Ingenul-; 50° dozen of Hine’s crook neck spring tempered steel 
people, in the enjoyment of the richest political bless- | ty in forming its nest. It first selects a plant hoes, warranted in every respect.—The superiority 0! 
ings that ever fell to the lot of man; welcomed with | with large leaves ‘and then gathers cotton from | these hoes consists in their lightness and strength, and 
a gratitude as hearty as it is loud and universal ; trac-| - ; | 


} : : -.. being in no way liable to clog. May 27 
ing over an immense territory the glowing indications the airub, apin® it te f inegne 5. mente * - = 2 7 = { Court 
of success and prosperity ; which to him after so long | long bill and slender feet, and then, as with a OHN LILLY, No. 76 Market street, corner o! ~ 
an interval would seem little less then the magic chan- needle, sews the leaves neatly together to con- street, manufactures and keeps constantly for salt, 
ges pad influences of romance. It has been an occasion | ceal its nest. How applicable are the following omer ih gma Ra Ge aT 
of sublime enthusiasm, when the splendid visions of his | 1} j ‘ ix is ineeni-|~ _ .> . . + Dome 
youthful hopes are more than nealined. Hi bic been on | nc Musae Seatonianae, (o this ingen size do ; bine and green gingham do. various sizes = 
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